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Synopsis 

Distinction between zoological gardens and zoological parks is mainly one of interior 
space and geographical location. Prejudices against zoological gardens are mainly 
unfounded and based on an anthropomorphic approach. Lack of space is not a 
serious consideration. Animate are often healthier, happier and longer lived in 
zoological gardens. Wild animals trapped for zoological gardens are only a tiny 
fraction of those destroyed by various means. Importance of standard of mainten¬ 
ance of zoological gardens, whether the emphasis is on the recreational or the cultural 
side. Increasing scarcity of wild life demands attention from zoological gardens 
which provide the opportunity of rescuing species from extinction. Some species are 
now in urgent need of rescuing in this way. The additional indirect method of pre¬ 
serving wild life by the education derived from zoological gardens. 

1. Introduction 

The distinction between a zoological garden and a zoological park may 
be briefly summarised as follows : A zoological garden is usually a place 
where as large a number of the world’s mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, etc., 
as possible are on show to the public in a small area, say 30 to 150 acres. 
These animals are usually kept in cages or restricted to small enclosures. 
The function of a zoological garden is to show animals to the public as 
conveniently as possible for their recreation and education, and to provide 
material for scientific study. A zoological garden is usually found in a 
large city. 

A zoological park, on the other hand, is usually a place where a 
selection of the world’s mammals, birds, etc., are maintained in an environ¬ 
ment as far as possible similar to their natural habitat, in an area of some 
300 to 600 acres or more. The animals are kept in open fields or small 
wooded glades or lakes ; and it is the human visitors who are restricted to 
fenced roadways and paths. It is situated usually outside, but not far 
from, a large city. 

The chief difference, therefore, between a zoological garden and a 
zoological park is one of interior space and geographical location. The 
functions and the principles of management are generally similar for both 
these institutions, and for the purpose of this paper it is proposed to treat 
them together as one entity. 

2. Prejudices Should be Discarded 

There exists in the minds of many people, even of the widely-read 
and well-educated, a certain amount of prejudice against zoological 
gardens which may be roughly analysed as follows. They consider that 
conditions in captivity are detrimental to the happiness and well-being of 
animals due to lack of space and freedom. This idea is open to question, 
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since it seems to be based entirely on an anthropomorphic approach to the 
subject. Certain people think that because they themselves enjoy seeing 
the wide open spaces the animals must react similarly. 

It has recently been suggested by eminent biologists, naturalists and 
others who have studied animal behaviour that, contrary to the prevalent 
belief, most animals living in their wild state are confined to restricted 
territories, and that lack of space in captivity is probably not a serious 
consideration. As evidence of this is the fact that those species which 
range over the widest areas in their wild state, such as elephants, the 
larger hoofed mammals and birds of prey, are among the easiest to keep 
in confinement and usually live to a ripe old age. Birds in.general often 
do better in small cages than in large aviaries. 

If further examples are required, mention could be made of the male 
gorilla now in the London Zoo which is doing much better in its com¬ 
paratively small cage than did the two pre-war gorillas in the very large 
house specially built for them. And there is the instance of the impala 
gazelles from Africa which never did well in a large enclosure at Whips- 
nade Park, but which have thrived and bred regularly after being 
transferred to a small pen in the Regent’s Park Zoo in the heart of 
London. 

A further reason for a prejudice against zoological gardens in the 
minds of some people is the notion that animals are necessarily unhealthy 
when in captivity. But such people overlook the fact that the majority of 
animals are healthier, have a longer average life, and are better fed in good 
zoological gardens than in their wild state. Most of the animals which 
arrive in the London Zoo, for example, are infested with various parasites 
which have to be eliminated. The famous hunter F. C. Selous once 
stated that he could always distinguish the skin of a menagerie lion from 
that of a wild one because it was healthier and had a longer and glossier 
coat. 

As for longevity Dr. Kindle (1950) has quoted the case of the Long- 
tailed Field Mouse, which in Britain seldom survives from one winter 
season to the next but in the London Zoo often lives for three or four 
years. 

Another factor which leads many to suppose that wild animals are 
unhappy in zoological gardens is the ferocity and struggle they usually 
display when newly captured. It is well known, however, that this is due 
almost entirely to their fear of man : once this fear is removed, as quickly 
happens, the erstwhile wild creature settles down remarkably well and 
within an incredibly short time actually looks to its human captor for food 
and attention. 

Wild elephants and rhinoceroses captured in India are outstanding 
examples of quickly losing their fear of man. Captured at all ages from 
one year to maturity, they exhibit a frightening savagery at first, but accept 
food from human hands within a few days and then can be contentedly 
ridden by a man after only a few weeks. 

It has been observed in zoological gardens that a great many animals not 
only have no fear of human spectators but actually enjoy being watched 
by them. This, is especially noticeable among apes, monkeys, bears, 
lions and seals— all of which greatly enjoy the presence of human visitors. 
As Dr. Kindle (1950) has observed, of the chimpanzees at the London 
Zoo there is always at least one individual which actually uses various 
devices to attract a crowd. 
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A bull Gaur, known to sportsmen in India as the ‘Indian Bison’, (Mysore Zoo) 
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White-tailed Gnu 
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It is sometimes thought that the keeping in captivity of wild animals 
brought from a cold climate into a hot one, or vice versa, is cruel. But 
wild animals, on the contrary, have rapid and remarkable powers of 
adaptation: the hippopotamuses from their hot river in Kenya have 
thrived and bred regularly in the cold, windy upland park at Whipsnade, 
and polar bears from the Arctic do well in gardens in a hot climate. 

The training of animals in captivity is a more controversial subject. 
But if the animal being trained is in a healthy condition, and if it is not 
ill-treated in order to make it perform, then there would appear to be no 
harm done. Dr. Hediger (1950) claims that the training of animals in 
captivity can provide them with suitable occupation and the means of 
avoiding monotony and boredom. He believes that the training of 
animals probably provides them with a new interest, that it is therefore 
4 healthy, expedient and good ’ and that it can be regarded as correspond¬ 
ing to some extent with sport and athletic activities for civilized man. 

A final aspect of zoological gardens which is apt to arouse some 
opposition among wild life conservationists is the alleged charge that the 
trapping of wild animals for the purposes of exhibition to the public 
constitutes a threat to the preservation of wild life. While this charge 
may be true in the case of certain rare and vanishing species, especially if 
captured in an unauthorised manner without due regard to their numbers 
and breeding seasons, it is not substantiated generally. It has been 
accepted by most persons qualified to give an opinion in the matter that 
the wild animals so captured alive for zoological gardens represent only a 
tiny fraction of the number killed in various ways, by destruction of their 
habitat, by overzealous sportsmen, by crop protectors, by poachers, and by 
commercial dealers in meat, ivory, fur, skins, etc. 

It is obvious, of course, that any objectionable aspects connected with 
the live animal dealing business, such as cruelty and inadequate feeding 
and housing, should be severely dealt with by legislation. 

3. Standards of Maintenance 

It is generally accepted that the functions of zoological gardens are at 
the same time recreational and educational, or cultural. Zoological 
gardens vary considerably in standard of maintenance, from being purely 
menageries or amusement parks run merely for the recreation of the public 
on commercial lines for profit, to being institutions maintained primarily 
for cultural, educational and scientific purposes and only secondarily for 
recreation. 

It has been pointed out by Mr. F. J. Appleman (1951) that for the 
purpose of classification 4 It does not seem adequate to divide zoological 
gardens into cultural and non-cultural ones, as some non-cultural gardens 
are, thanks to their better financial position, much more up-to-date and 
better run and adapted than some poor so-called cultural zoos. The only 
right discrimination seems to be to divide the zoos into good and bad 
ones.’ 

Dr. A. L. Sunier (1952) believes that 4 Zoological gardens, like 
museums, should have education as their first objective, and should be 
classified according to their efforts and their success or failure and not to 
their financial resources. Almost equal to their educational work is their 
important role in acting as scientific research centres . . . On the whole, 
the demand for living wild animals by zoological gardens is negligible as 
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compared with other reasons for the disastrous diminution of many 
representatives of this type of fauna . . . Only zoological gardens worthy 
of the name which undertook the double task of education and scientific 
research should be allowed to acquire rare specimens.’ 

The general standard of maintenance, then, of a zoological garden as 
an institution of both educational and recreational value is the most 
important aspect, and the criterion by which it is to be judged. Of lesser 
importance is the actual size of the collection of animals exhibited : it is 
preferable to have fewer animals well maintained than a larger number less 
well maintained. It is better to have no zoological garden at all than to 
have one poorly maintained. 

4. Need for Preservation of Wild Life 

Having attempted to explain and remove the prejudice, real or imagine 
ary, against zoological gardens, and to draw attention to the fact that the 
objectives should be primarily cultural and only secondarily recreational, 
it now remains to explain how such institutions can help specifically in the 
preservation of wild life. 

With the huge increase of human population and agriculture through¬ 
out the world, and with the vastly improved means of destruction in the 
way of firearms, poisons and the like, wild life has diminished and is 
diminishing at an alarming rate. Two obvious methods of rescuing wild 
fauna from otherwise certain extermination are firstly national parks, 
nature reserves and wild life sanctuaries, and secondly zoological parks 
and zoological gardens. 

The former method of large unspoilt areas is obviously the more 
desirable; but here lies a drawback that only a limited few of the world’s 
human population can avail themselves of the opportunity of visiting such 
remote places, while zoological gardens are easily accessible in cities where 
there are great concentrations of people. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Indian Republic, has wisely re¬ 
marked that ‘ Whatever function the forest performs, the touchstone and 
measure of its value is human satisfaction.’ Similarly it might be said that 
wild life and its preservation is not an end in itself: the measure of the 
value of wild life must ultimately be our own satisfaction. 

It follows then that the more of the world’s animals that can be 
humanely and attractively exhibited to the public for recreational and 
cultural purposes the better, provided that rare and vanishing species which 
are difficult to keep in captivity are excepted. It was for this reason that 
a few years ago the London Zoo wisely and humanely decided to discour¬ 
age the further acquisition from the bamboo forests of western China of 
giant pandas, after the mysterious death of the ones in their garden, until 
more is known of their habits and food requirements. 

Shortly after this the Chinese Government placed a total ban on the 
export of these creatures; and it is believed that there is none now in 
captivity unless behind the Iron Curtain. 

It has been computed by Francis Harper (1945) that some 77 species 
of mammals alone have become extinct during the last 2,000 years, the 
rate of extinction having increased considerably during the last 150 years. 

Many species of birds also have become extinct. When the Dodo was 
discovered in 1598 it was not realised that the future of a particular 
Species was in danger, never to be replaced. It had become extinct by 
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Himalayan Tahr (Basle Zoo, Switzerland) 
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African Cheetah (Mysore Zoo) 
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